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ABSTRACT. : , 


Described is the mainstreaming projram at the College 
Learning Laboratory (at the State University Collejy> at Buffalo, New 
York) to further, the temporal, social, and instructional integration 
of elementary grade mentally handicapped children with normal peers. 
Niscass¢d are these three components of mainstreaminjy, requir2ments 
for successful mainstreaming (such as a diagnostic prescriptive ; » 
approach\to individualized programing), instructional. management, anj 
*h> importance of providing support services'to th2 handicapped <Shili. 
without his leaving the regular’ cldss. Criteria ar2 given for ; 
sel>ctjng handicapped students for the mainstream program ani include 
ability-to work on tasks indepeniently, ability to get along with 
classmates, and academic achievement ai2quate for inclusion in some 
rejular instructional groups. Also not2d are other program components 
such as the provision of transitional services to foster acceptance 
by nonhandicapped peers. (DB) 3 
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FROM THE MAINSTREAM COORDINATOR: 
Florence J ohnson 
State University College at Buffalo 
RATIONALE FOR MAINSTREAMING — 


During the first year, of our Mainstreaming Program at the College 


Learning Laboratory (which is a demonstration school at the State University 
College at Buffalo New York), one of our teachers shared a note she had re--- 
ceived from a sixth grade student eliciting her help in finding a special 
school for a mentally handicapped student in her class. The note went on 
to express her grievances that the. valaedel sana was given too much of 
the teachers ' attention and that she received good grades for work that the 
others would have received poorer grades for. Overall, the writer felt an : 
retarded student should be placed s omewhe re else--a more suitable place. 

\ 


Her letter, while clearly understandable from a young person, summarizes — 


in one short page the major historical response of our schools and our 


society to the needs’ of handicapped individuals. Many of us, regardless of 
age and level of education, think of mentally, handicapped persons as grossly 
‘different, they trouble us in deep, unexplainable, irrational ways and we’. ; 
would like them somewhere else not ely a treated, <6 CONSE, but, out of 4 
sight, out of mind as has existed va many years, in many schools. 

One of the areas where many : us concerned with education have been 
avpeneaue! has been in our conceptualization of the normal child as sharaly 


dichotomized from thé handicapped child. The conceptual schema we have been 


using is that approximately 10% of the schpol age population can be defined 


as handicapped and-who, because of their Aandicapping conditions, require iu é | 
> . special education assistance. Conversely, the remaining 90% of the children 

have saa Aeranded as a relatively homogeneous group of normal learners. 

We have assumed the children in these two groups to be very different i 

nature, to be quite distinctive in the Vearinting challenges they represent. 


e. As a result, regular educators have only PUERTO accepted the ReShon: 


sibility for teaching handicapped children. To facilitate acceptance of the 
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j Pe : a 
handicapped by’ regular educators, I would like to see the concept of 


"normal" expanded to include others at the lower end of the spectrum. 
Thus, the recognition that a majority of the. mentally handicapped are 
normal (the mildly retarded), not defective, will.make us realize that a 
significantly large group of the retarded will always be with us and that 
we need to provide more humanistic educational efforts for them. On this 
basis alone, the human concern for human beings, we must. attempt io hae 
those handicapped children who can profit both socially and academically 
from a regular class. setting for all or part of the time, in sight and in 
: cite 
The concept of mainstreaming, simply stated, requires that "exceptional" 
- children be educated in the safe environment as all other children whenever 
possible, Support for the notion-of mainstreaming has grown out of earlier 
concems dua the doubtful efficacy of the traditional approach of separat- 
ing “exeentionalé children from their peers for special educational services 
(Blatt, 1960; Johnson, 1962; Dunn, 1968; Filler, Robinson, Smith, Vincent-. 
eee Smith, Bricker & Bricker, 1974). However, we must develop our approach to 
mainstreaming with full recognition of the barviere ne mus t mecca, 
First is the issue of attitudes, fears, anxieties and possibly overt rejec- 
tion which nay face handicapped children, not just from their regular class 
peut but a the adults in the school 4nd parents of regular children. ' 
“Much education and orientation is needed in this area to achieve a success- 
ful nainekrean program. Fg 
The second concern is one of providing treihing and experiences for 
_yegular classrobm teachers. In mainstreaming we are attempting to normalize 
the handicapped student to an svete whereby (s)he can participate i the 
“mainstream of Society. Some have justly accysed euecdal educators et a 2 


“dumping of mentally handicapped youngsters into regular classes where they ‘ 
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are left to sink or swgm on their own. However this is not npinateaaminys 


; Mainstreaming should be viewed as an alternative means of educating some 
mentally handicapped studehts. 

| There is a mystical quality to our apercaen tof maineereamines It has . 
faddish properties and my ena is that we do not deceive.ourselves ae 
we as Special educatbrs so gamestly want to tectify the ills of segregat yn. 
Therefore we must truly seek out the least restrictive alterffative envi “ 
ment for the handicapped child which will meet his or her needs and help ‘hin 
to reach his or her fullest potential. It is not easy to develop a nail 


streaming program with a delivery of support services ‘without problems’ $ut 


one cannot sweep the problems under the rug. Based upon our mainstream/ pro-.. 


° 


gramsat the Col lege Learning, Laboratory whigh is a ease seas 
school for typical and\pandi capped students on the ‘campas of the as 
University of New York College at Buffalo, the fol lowing definition is 


bg 


_ 


appropriate. ys ‘ a 
"Mainstreaming refers to the temporal, social and instructionaY inte- 
gration of eligible mentally handicapped students with normal saa cena 
. an ongoing individual ly deterntned planning and implementing process! 
ae Martin, Gottliev, Jay, et. al. 1975)." This definition, of main- 
streaming does not merely relate to structure but to the. time the handi- 


capped student spends with non-handicapped peers in the regular class ‘and 


when analyzed has the following salient components : 
ane tempor integration. - it has been demonstrated in our program ~ 
“that the more time the handicapped child spends in the regula. “ 
_ | 


? < 
class eee is socially integrated. 


x 2. social integration - déals with the isa social _ inter- 
action behaviors with the Kaneicanned child’ s non-handicappéd 


peers: Social integration is also closely aligned with the 
P aa GP S&S 


. 
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acceptance and ’acknowledgment of the handicapped student 


by his regular class peers as part of the class. 
instructional integration - refers: to the what and how the 
mainstreamed student is taught and to what extent the .main- 
streamed child's.educational needs are congatibre to the 


curriculum content of the grade level where student is 


. assigned. Are there materials available in the regular 


Pa ae 48 
' a) to what extent eS sicaeaes practices of the 


._ 


classroom to meet his or hér needs? Other important 


questions which must be considered related to instructional 


i 


integration are: 


* 
regular classroom teacher compatible to the mainstreamed 
child's educational needs and what is, her willingness or Ne. i 
ability to adapt her teaching style to the needs of the : “i 
mainstreamed child? | 

7b) what is the level of compatibility between the special $i 


‘Can these be provided and by whom? 


c) what regular and special educational resources are avail- 
e @ 


education delivery service system provided and its 
ability to innovate and be reinforcing to the regular 
classroom program ji.e., the mentally retarded student 


needs occupatéonal and career tangents in his curriculum.. 


Aye < 
able to meet the needs of the mainstreamed student? 


d) who does the assessment of educational strengths and 


needs of the mainstreamed child (ongoing) and where Re 
does the grespons ibility lie for ‘the mainstreamed child's 


educational plan being implemented and evaluated? 
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Mainstreaming then regujres: 
, the < 1 OA positive expectation that some handicapped children can 
be integrated into a regular class: setting; 
2. A building staff who, indiyidually and collectively, respect 


the individuality of each child and transmit this attitude 


AS 
~ 


‘to the students in their regular classes (absolutely 
i essential for acceptance of nainstreaned students by 

regular peers). The regular classroom students readily 
pick up on a noneacce Meine attitude on the part of the | 
regular classroom teacher and in turn a pecking order | 
feiecetan can develop; ; , ) 

3. A building staff who are open to change and who aie willing 

to offer a variety of programming and curricula alternatives; 


4. An individualized program for curriculum content of grade 


level predicated upon a diagnostic prescriptive approach. 


a 
; This is based on the Diagnostic Prescriptive model which 
‘“ fncludes the following: ; a 
’ r 
a (1) Diagnosis - includes both formal and informal 
ie tests, workbook pages, teacher observations 


\ ¢ . 4 
he. : 


@ Evaluation - deals w wj th how wel] 


K_ the student demonstrates mastery (2) Prescrigtion - based upon the studen 

of objective,-informal teacher demonstrated strengths and weaknesses. 
assessment orepost formal testing. An individual educational plan should 
Sometimes it may mean modifying the be written to meet his/her educational , 
educational pYan for both the teacher(s) | needs and learning styles and with a 
and the student i stated level of mastery expected, i.e. 

can spell months of the year with 95% 
oa : accuracy. 
‘ ad e} Impl@fmentation - deals with how educational 


objectives are to be carried put, by whom 
C . and what materials are to be used.: ~ 
5 o * , : 


5. A building administrator who conveys to his staff that he 


or she supports and encourages mainstreaming. 
* 6. A special education teacher to act as coordinator of the 
mainstream program who is highly: valued by the building 
staff and who contributes to the process by providing ; 
solid understanding of the needs and capabilities of the 
handespaed cht laren who are mainstreamed. (S)he further ~ 
should be able to assist the staff in identifying and, 
where necessary, demonstrates the use of instructional * 
materials and methodologies which are most appropriate 
to meet the individual needs of the mainstreamed children. 
7. Since the success of mainstreaming is greatly influenced by 
’ attitudinal variables, a mainstreaming requi tes building 
positive attitudes toward the handicapped among all members 
of the student body and butlding staff. if 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, in the last letter he ‘circulated among his 
friends in the Soviet:Union, called on them to renounce the lies in that 
society and its governance. He spoke not only of the lies that, the 
intellectuals and writers were called upon to write or speak u rr coercion, 
but also of the ies which others spoke and about which they had chosen to 


be silent. He predicted that if a small brave band of dissidents would 
? 


‘refuse to lie, their size would grow quickly and they would quickly affect 


Changes in their system. ’ 


‘We. as educators can learn much from Solzhenitsyn's words. We cannot 
keep silent about the ills in our present educational system--the faiiure to 
respect the individuality and’worth of each child; to be open to educational 
witetnatives: to provide appropriate support services for nanteapeed 


children and finally to move eligible handicapped children out of isolated 
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‘special education programs and into regular settings. et , 
We must also avoid the inclination to ignore the weaknesses and some- 
times abuses inherent in mainstreaming programs because we are afraid that 
exposure will tmpede the adoption and acceptance of ‘mainstreaming as. an 
educational alternative. We chavitd not allow our belief in the promises of 
mainstreaming Pe cies us to be silent if we see faults in its implementation. 
With the recent font endtion of the rights of handicapped children to the 
education we offer, there must be an qqual responsibility to see that those 
rights are truly fulfilled and that an appropriate education is provided. 

. In mainstreaming at the.College Learning Laboratory, the regular class- 
room teachers have for the most part adopted*their instructional methods , 
‘procedures and scope sequence of subject matter eahitent so that mainstreamed 
‘Students are included in the regular classroom programs (which ,at the College 
“Spearitta Laboratory are called clusters.) There are three oie and 75 


students of which 5-7 are handicapped. The clusters consist of four class- 


rooms, i.e. 
to: SS es —* t : 
closed _ open space with ; closed | 
room . learning centers : room 
‘ : | ‘ 
group ' - group 
instruction : . instruction 
takes place takes place 
here here 
® coy 


However it is important to-point out that not all teachers are ready for 
this sophisticated concept of acinetraaring and what it entails. Therefore, 
we who serve as coordinators of mainstreaming en when and if 
possible, need to carefully match handicapped students to regular education 


teachers while simukttaneously attempting to develop more positive attitudes 


in the staff. 
 s / 
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self-contained special education teacher. To further avoid confusion on the 


° 
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In sinleegote the handicapped students may be heme pased: in a self- 
contained classroom for educable mentally retarded students or a sel f- 
contained cage om for learning students. However, it is my position | 
(based upon fri and error and observation over a three-year period) that . 
in order to enhance the handicapped student's self-esteem and to foster a : 
feeling of using a member of the peaiilar class (especial ly those students 
spending An or 50% of their time in the regular class), (s)he should be 
assigned /to the appropriate regular class through the school year with those 
supportive services provided for the student by the person(s) who coordinate 
the cakeviee program when soceyite tt the regular classroom or ina ; 
resource setting. It has been my observation that sian gimaiestnenned 
student who is full-time mainstreamed is suited too often from the regular © 
clas$room (s)he becomes disoriented to what is Happen ing in the regular 
clafs oon and unless there is careful monitoring of. me the full-time and 
part-time mainstreamed student's educational plan and schedule, che pay 


will become fragménted. Therefore it is imperative that constant communica- 


tion take place among the coordinator of mainstream program, the regular 


Classroom teacher and in the case of the part-time mainstream student, the 


yw 


part of the mainstream student, it is recommended that the mainstreamed 


Student only leave the regular class for: s 


-l. resource appointments, speech or language therapy (these 
should be weranced ground the mainstreamed student's 
reading and math groups in the regular classroom. 1 
feel that the student should not be pulled from these 
areas as well as gym and art. 


2% educational assessments, and 


10, 


a 


a "conferences with the mainstream coordinator or resource 


¢ 


de teacher (I schedule students in grades 3-9 once weekly 


‘during one of their study or free periods to give the 
mainstream.student a chance #o voice any- of his or her 


s 


concerns}. e e 


r 
> ‘ 


The regular class teachers are encouraged by the mainstream coordinator 
_ + to focus on the strengths of the mainstreamed students and are responsible 
for the sinstruction\and evaluation of the mainstreamed students with con: 
esultation with the Mainstream Coortlinator (Resource. Teacher). It is impor- 

tant to mention that as Mainstream Coordinator I do not have a class of 

: Students as such. My responsibilities include: 1) observation of the main- 
streamed students in. the regular ciséeroom:2) do assessments, 3) secure » 
ancillary services for the mainstreamed students, 4) set up parent confer- 


ences, 5) set up resource appaintments , write educational plans for main- 
streamed students, 6) schedule time ‘for jnearactionat nianntita meetings with 
regular classroom teachers, 7) construct student profiles for mainstream 
Students, 8) collect ongoing data and anecdotal records on each student © 
mainstreamed, 9) to provide inservice for teachers and staff as needed, 10) 
and finally to provide orientation and periodic group meetings for parents 
of maineereaned students. 

The mainstream population at the College Learning Laboratory is mbt one 
.of a random sampling but, however, is ohe which is highly pea / 
rationale for this is that I want to insure 4 measure of success both on 
part of the mainstreamed student as well as the receiving regular claséroon 
teacher. Thus before a student is mainstreamed, (s)he is discussed by a, 
committee consisting of the mainstream coordinator, school psychologist, 
special classroom teacher, the language/speech specialist and on occasion 
the reading specialist. In order to be mainstreamed the student should meet 
| e 11 
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the following criteria: “ ; * Re 
4. demonstrates ability to work on task: independently - once 
~ (s)he is to do and to complete task(s) ‘as$igned. 
_2. demonstrates consistent growth in the academic areas 
| (although not necessarily comparable Lo that of 
typically learning students. ) 35 

ae demons trates sustained attention: saah (depending on age 
level fo be maineteoamed with vk: if grade i the* 
student should be able to sit éfitoush a 15 minute lesson 
with minimal assistance. ) | * 

4. denonserstes ability to get sting with his classmates 
and exhibit responsible behavior. 

5. demonstrates specific academic entering competencies in 
some areas for each grade level. (This criteria I feel 
is very emiciat in that a handicapped student should be 
able to be included in at least one of the instructional 
groupings within the regular class. Unless (s)he possesses 
a aaateat level of acddemic skills, (s)he may be pre- 
cluded from an instructional, thus, receiving his/her 
instruction on a one-to-one basis.. Such a situation 
negates the handicapped student's social interaction with 
his non-handi capped peers and prohibits him frommaking: 
4 contribution to the class.) | . 

The mainstreamed students at the Collegé Learning Laboratory are given 
both formal and informal “tests to ascertain their strengths and present 
grade level functioning and their preferred learning modalities. Prior to 
each potential mainstreamed student's entry into the program some of the 


following tests are administered to him or her: 
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; 1] 
| ‘ ]. Peabody Individual Achievement Test 
2. ¢ Gates McGinnite saree Tests NE ee Grade 4) 
3. Woodcock Reading Test * . : 
4, Key Math Test — 
s 5. Piers Harris Self-Concept Rating Scale © ‘ esl 
6. A Self-Concept Rating Scale (devised by a graduate student con- 


~*~ sisting of 10 items worded at language level of primary children) 


Once the testing is completed, an educational plan for the nainstpeaned 
student is written based upon the di agnostic prescriptive model mentioned 
earlier. | . 
; Other important factors in the College Learning Laboratory mainstream 
program are: : . | —_ 
1, Coordinator of program: this involves ongoing cananand cuban: 
of the mainstream coordinator and teaching. staff to make sure 
‘ | that there’is no duplication or conflict with schedules. for 


resource speech or curriculum extension (art-gym-music- 
Ss 


A 


home economics.) Also the coordinator is responsible for 
securing any other ancillary services needed by the main- 
" streamed student to facilitate his success within the — 
regular class assigned. | 
2. Transitional services: this deals with how the nainst reamed 
was stented to the regular class. Sensiti vity sessions 
>, . have been helpful with mainstreamed students in grades 3-8 « 
‘during which time the student is exposed to a variety of 
situafions which he or she may experience in the cluster. 


A regular class peer who acts as a.boddy to the mainstreamed 


“student has been producti ve also. Another approach has been 
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through thé resource room whereby I will set up a Distar 


- 


Reading or Language group for one’ poential mainstream 
student and include three or four typical Students from |. 
the grade level where the mainstreamed student will oa 


eventually be placed thus setting up a sphere of friends 


for him or her. . 


Parent role: it is my philosophy that the mainstreamed 


student fhas a greater chance of being successful in the 


regular class once the parents understand and support 
the program. It is difficult for some parents of main- 
streamed students to comprehend that we are asking for 
their Support and approval to place their son or 
daughter back into an saneational environment where he 
or she has previously experienced failure. The parents 
are assured that the key difference this time is that ; | . 
the mainstreamed student is not left to sink or swim on 
his/her ou but will have supportive help. Also the ‘ ~ e 
parents of mainstreamed students are encouraged to assume 
amore active role at school and parent meetings are held 
regularly to air common problems and to provide suggestions 
for helping the mainstreamed student at home, which is 
crucial to ensure that the parental help being given does 
not become frustrating for both the student and the parent : 
and is within the ability level of the student. It is - 


b 
also. important to remember that some parents require gentle 


reminders that the ‘mainstreamed student is functioning in 


the regular classroom full or ‘part-time at present but his/her. 
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pl acement. may need to “be altered as time goes on to tad i 


Y : -meet his or her needs, i.e., if the student is 12 
‘ or older I feel that he or she should have exposure to 
ot pre-vocational skil]s and on-the-job training experience 
e005 rather than pursuing the more abstract Segments of the 
‘od P 


ee academic curriculum. 
Lastly, I feel that it is important for we as special educators to 
articulate that the benefits of istuctveamina are not just for handicapped 
@iildren, but for all children. While it is true that a handicapped child 
in a regular classroom will need varying degrees of special advices at 
all ‘ies it should not be forgotten that any child may need special 
services at some time. These services often can be made available to him 
through a mainstream program without labeling, classification or exclusion. 
Mainstreaming then should be viewed as = than a way of programming banidt= 
capped children, but also as a program that strives for individualization 


of instruction for all children. 
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